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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 



IS AUTHORITATIVE ARBITRATION INEVITABLE ? 

FOR the first time we are seriously considering whether 
disputes between employers and employed shall be settled 
by compulsory arbitration. Whenever hitherto this question 
has been raised, it has been answered by a prompt and decided 
" No." The example of New Zealand, however, has had some 
effect upon us, and the disastrous strike of coal miners has had 
more. The multiplying of strikes in which the interests of the 
public are sacrificed, while the government finds no constitutional 
way to protect them, thrusts upon us the question : How much 
longer shall quarrels that result in stopping the supply of 
necessary articles be regarded as private affairs ? Strikes which 
make fuel scarce and dear, or cause food to perish in warehouses, 
or stop the carrying of goods and so interfere with industries 
generally, are things which a state should never tolerate. Yet 
the privilege of striking is a part of the system by which wages 
are adjusted. Workers have something to sell, and they must 
be able to withhold it if they are to have an effective voice in 
fixing the price that they will get. In most cases it may not 
be necessary actually to withhold it, but an ultimate power to 
do so is inherent in our system of bargaining. The public 
suffers every time that this ultimate expedient is used, and 
it is now used constantly and on a very large scale. Our 
country is never at peace and many of the internal wars which 
rend it are so great that they involve an appalling amount of 
harm and danger. 
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The consolidation of industries has already gone so far that 
a strike in one of them may cut off nearly the whole supply 
of some article ; and it may be an article that the public cannot 
consent to be deprived of. If it is a necessity for the poor, 
the injury which the stoppage causes is most grave; but even 
though it be not an absolutely necessary article, and even 
though the consumers of it be not the very poor, the sudden 
closing of the sources of supply harms a vast number of people 
who have no part in the pending dispute but do have an 
undoubted right to protection. Trusts have made strikes 
injurious and dangerous, and may soon make them unendurable. 

Under the old system of competition the evil was relatively 
trifling. The stoppage of work in one shop out of a hundred 
did not gravely affect consumers of the product there made, for 
other producers supplied the goods that were called for. When 
a trust controls nearly the entire output of some variety of 
goods, a quarrel that stops production is a very different matter 
and calls for very different treatment. Under a regime of con- 
solidation continuity of service is a hundredfold more impera- 
tive than it was under the former regime of independent 
establishments. Moreover, when a strike cuts off the supply 
of some needed article and the public demands that the impor- 
tant service to itself be resumed, the exasperating phrase 
"nothing to arbitrate," which is sufficiently inaccurate as a 
description of the relation of two parties in any open quarrel, 
becomes preposterous. The people who need products have a 
prima facie claim that work shall go on, and a question to be 
adjudicated is, on what terms as to wages, hours of labor, etc., 
the state may compel work to go on without doing a wrong to 
employers or to employed. 

If the question whether or not arbitration shall be insisted 
on is to be decided on broad grounds of equity, and if the rights 
of the public are to be considered, the reasoning which proves 
that we must have such arbitration is short and conclusive. 
The people have a right to continuous service. In enforcing 
this right they must see that justice is done between employers 
and employed. They must not order employers to pay whatever 
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the men may demand, but they must see whether the men's 
demands are or are not just ; and if the former proves true, the 
people's demand for continuous service becomes just also. 
Testing the equity of the demands is arbitration, and is essential 
as preliminary to the requirement that a necessary service of 
the public be continued. When conciliation fails, arbitration 
alone can protect the people on the one hand and the contest- 
ants on the other. A resort to it should be required. 

One of the premises of this syllogism will not go unques- 
tioned, namely, that justice between employers and employed 
can be insured by means of tribunals of arbitration. If this is 
not possible, the public will certainly be slow to force arbitra- 
tion on contending parties. This measure may, in any case, 
have opposition to encounter from corporations and from those 
trade unions which are able, at need, to maintain the fiercest 
strikes. Partly from a distrust of courts of the ordinary kind, 
which extends itself over tribunals for settling disputes as to 
wages, and partly for a less legitimate reason, strongly organ- 
ized bodies of workmen may prefer to make contracts with their 
employers, with a strike in view in case negotiations fail, and, 
as a last resort, to fight the issue through to the bitter end, 
rather than to allow any one besides the contending parties to 
have anything to say in the matter. It is in this last resort 
that the rights of the people as a whole suffer, and that, too, in 
a way that cannot always be endured. If the discovery is made 
that even the interests of the parties in an industrial quarrel are 
safe in the hands of a rightly constituted tribunal of arbitration, 
it will be clear what policy is sound and equitable. We must 
provide every needed safeguard for the interests of employers 
and employed, but we must no longer allow them to rend society 
by their quarrels. 

From another point of view the argument in favor of requir- 
ing by law the acceptance of arbitration when offered, appears 
equally conclusive. Trade unions are formed for the purpose of 
making collective bargains ; but they do not content themselves 
with that function. They assert a certain ownership of their 
jobs, in that they not only strike, but stand guard over the places 
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which they vacate and deter other men from taking them. The 
" persuasion " that is used to accomplish this purpose is by no 
means wholly of the moral kind, and the non-union man who is 
on the point of accepting the job that is offered to him finds 
presented to him such encouragers of hesitancy as boycotts 
and personal abuse, followed, at need, by courses of brickbats 
and cudgels, if not of bombs and rifles. The civil law theoret- 
ically protects him, but it is not enforced to a degree that 
gives effective protection. It suppresses riots when they have 
become violent enough to be a menace to the public, but 
within large limits it lets the men vindicate in their own rude 
way the right of tenure of place which they claim. There is 
some reason for this besides the cowardice of officeholders; 
for if the public demanded the rigorous enforcement of law and 
the complete guaranteeing to every man, whether in a union 
or outside of it, his constitutional right to take work that is 
offered to him, political subserviency would make the officials 
enforce the law instead of winking at the violation of it. 
There is something in the attitude of the general public that 
makes the enforcement difficult, and what that is we must try 
to discover ; but, as bearing on the question of arbitration, the 
main point is that this reluctance to give full protection exists 
and is a factor of the first importance in the industrial situa- 
tion. Men may vacate their places and prevent others from 
filling them, thus establishing an irregular monopoly of a field 
of work and guarding it in a way that creates a kind of anarchy. 
There is an obvious defiance of law and a clear and often 
flagrant interference with the rights of other men, and the 
states persist in winking at it — for a reason. 

We shall see that the latent reason for this course on the 
part of state governments is an undefined feeling that a rigor- 
ous enforcement of the law might defeat bodies of strikers who 
are making just claims. " Strike breaking" might conceivably 
be accomplished in a way that would force even organized labor 
to take less than a natural rate of pay, and a rude perception 
of this fact makes the public reluctant to give to employers a 
free hand in coping with strikes. As between tolerating the 
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freest breaking of strikes through imported men and tolerating 
anarchy, the states have, with much wavering, accepted a limited 
amount of the anarchy. The national law that forbids the 
bringing of men under a contract from foreign countries, the 
state law which — partly, indeed, on the ground of protecting 
life in a dangerous employment — demands two years of service 
in the coal mines before one can work as a miner, and thus 
makes it difficult to work mines at all if the certificated miners 
strike, are indications of the actual temper of both officials and 
the mass of the people as to this issue ; while, as an extreme 
case, the proposal of a certain governor to shoot down with 
Gatling guns bodies of negroes who might be imported into his 
state to take the places abandoned by a body of strikers, is an 
indication of the manner in which a certain type of official 
gauges the attitude of the people to whom he caters. The 
public is not quite ready for free strike breaking, involving, as 
it does, a relentless thrusting out of their places of men who 
are temporarily refusing to work. And yet no right-minded man 
is ready to accept and legitimate the anarchy that results from 
letting the men prevent this in their own way. We are pursuing 
a wretched, compromising course, protecting non-union workers 
sometimes and abandoning them at other times, and seldom 
giving the amount of protection that would make life and 
limb, family and property completely safe. 

What is the inference ? If the state shrinks from doing its 
duty to the independent workers for fear of doing an injustice 
to the strikers, there is one obvious course for it to pursue : 
it must test the justice of the strikers' claims and govern its 
course by the result of the test. If the men are asking what 
is fair, let their claim to a tenure of place be respected. Give 
them the preference over other men, even though, for the 
moment, those other men might offer to work more cheaply. 
A difference in the character of the work done may justify the 
difference in pay. If the strikers demand more than is fair, 
announce a fair rate and let them have the option of taking it. 
If they reject this, open the field to any one who will come into 
it and work. Give to the incoming men the fullest protection 
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that police power, backed at need by military power, can give. 
Public sentiment will, on these conditions, demand and justify 
the fullest enforcement of law, since the fear of doing an injury 
to the striking workmen will have been removed. There will 
be no feeling that strikers should be allowed to claim what is 
unjust and still drive off their competitors. 

What, however, is justice in this case ? Is there any rule 
which affirms that, as a compensation for labor, so much is 
right and more than this is wrong? Can any tribunal detect 
and apply a just standard of wages ? This is the deepest ques- 
tion that can be raised in this connection ; and if we answer it, 
we shall have an additional light on the real but unformulated 
motive that governs the public in its tolerance of misrule 
resulting from strikes. Why is there any injustice done by 
the freest possible strike breaking ? Why should we not bring 
men from any section of the country to fill places that stand 
vacant because of a strike ? If there is any sound reason for 
objecting to this, it is because there is a fair standard of wages, 
and strike breaking might force the actual pay of workmen 
below that standard. 

We may accept the fact that in the adjusting of wages 
nature, in the main, has its way and that cosmic forces, which 
we are beginning to understand, assign to labor a general rate 
of pay. This rate of pay depends on the productive contribu- 
tion which labor makes to the income of society. The men 
in a mill do not get what they and the mill together produce, 
but under normal conditions they tend to get something approx- 
imating the part of that joint product which they may fairly 
regard as solely the fruit of their own labor. So much of fair- 
ness is there in the more general results of free competition. 
Actual wages vary now more and now less from this ideal 
standard, but deep acting influences cause them to hover about it. 
What we have to decide is, by what mechanism we can come 
nearest to realizing these results. Will the verdict of a court or 
such a savage combat as a strike presents call into the more 
effective action the forces that tend to reward labor fairly? If 
the former, the reasons for employing the courts are decisive ; 
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for there is no question as to the waste, the suffering and the 
positive danger to the public which strikes entail. Tribunals 
of arbitration, if they are good on the economic side, are 
certainly so on the social and moral sides ; for they promise 
to remove a serious menace which hangs over government by 
the people. They substitute for an influence that brutalizes 
men one that develops their sense of justice, fosters a law- 
abiding spirit and makes possible a more fraternal feeling toward 
the employing class than is possible when contracts with them 
are based on the issue of savage fights. 

Will courts of arbitration, then, act as a mechanism through 
which natural law will assert itself, or will they set such law at 
naught and act capriciously and corruptly? This is the great 
question, and it would be rash to claim that we can answer it 
in an entirely positive way. It is possible, however, to show that 
if the tribunals are rightly constituted, they will take account of 
the natural laws of distribution and that there is little danger 
that the rates of pay which they assign will vary more widely 
from the normal ones than do the rates established under 
present methods. There is, moreover, little probability that 
they will be corrupt. 

The basis of the claim that a workman makes is the fact 
that his presence in the mill causes a certain increase in the 
output of it. If he were to leave the mill and the employer 
were to get on without him, there would be fewer goods made 
in a year. The work could go on with the original amount of 
capital and with one man less ; but the product would be less 
than it formerly was, and the reduction would be due entirely 
to the withdrawal of the labor. The amount of this reduction 
measures the productive power of one man's work. Restore 
this labor, and you add a like amount to the product, and in 
this case the addition to the product measures the amount 
that can be attributed to the restored labor alone. If a shop 
representing a hundred thousand dollars' worth of capital and 
a hundred men produces a hundred cases of goods in a week, 
and if the same shop with ninety men produces ninety-three 
cases per week, then seven cases are attributable to the labor 
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of ten men, and the weekly pay of each man should be the 
value of seven-tenths of a case. When one demands that 
amount as his weekly wages the employer can give it, without 
impairing his own interests, since the man can produce it and 
can get it elsewhere if competition is active. Let him offer 
himself to another employer in the same line of business, and he 
virtually offers to increase the weekly output of this other man's 
mill by seven-tenths of a case of goods. He is virtually offering 
that quantity of goods for sale and if one employer will not pay 
for it, another probably will. The productive power of a unit of 
labor determines the pay of a unit. That is the rule, and the con- 
ditions of the market are a rude means of testing and enforcing it. 

This is more than a mere theoretical truth. It describes 
indeed what would take place if economic forces operated in 
perfection. With labor ideally mobile and with competition 
ideally free, this result would be accurately reached and the pay 
of every worker would perfectly correspond with his true pro- 
ductive power. With all the disturbances that economic laws 
encounter, the standard about which wages fluctuate is the one 
that is described in the theoretical case. The pay of a weaver, 
a dyer, a molder, a puddler, etc., is his true product plus or 
minus something, and the plus or minus quantity is determined 
by the obstructions which the general economic law encounters. 
It is the duty of the economist, after ascertaining what is the 
standard of pay, to study the obstructions which cause rates to 
vary from it. There is a limit to the deviations from the stand- 
ard which wages show. Under the present system of adjust- 
ment they hover about it, and a court may be able to make 
wages conform still more nearly to the standard, and that too 
without consciously appealing to it or even knowing what it is. 

If tribunals give about the same rates that generally prevail, 
they will at least insure a rough approach to what is normal, 
and the service which they will then render will be the saving 
of waste and the ending of strife. What we need to know is, 
under what conditions courts can act in this way, and under 
what conditions they can do more and give a better distribution 
of wealth than can be had without them. 
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Labor unions are justified by the necessity for collective 
bargaining between employers and employed. The organiza- 
tion of unions places on fairly equal terms the parties in the 
contract by which men are hired. With one corporation owning 
the industrial capital of a village, and with the labor unorgan- 
ized, the men may compete with each other for employment, 
while the capital cannot compete with itself, but acts as a local 
monopoly. In hiring any particular man the company can 
utilize the fact that it does not need him, and if he does not 
want to work on the terms that it offers, it can get another man 
to take his place. A few men out of employment may serve to 
bring down the wages of a large number. The few may make 
it impossible for the many to exact pay that corresponds with 
their productive power. Men must have work if they are not 
to starve, and they will lower their demands till they get it. 
If the employment of these men displaces others who were 
better paid, those who are newly displaced may go through a 
similar discipline till their needs force them to accept work on 
equally low terms. Others, again, take their place in the com- 
pany of the unemployed, and thus, by a sort of rotation, the 
force of workmen can be dealt with in detail and made to 
accept unnaturally low pay. The lever which a slight excess 
in the number of laborers puts into the hands of a monopolistic 
employer may thus be worked most effectively, with a result 
that is disastrous for working men. 

Such was the original and generally sound reason advanced 
in justification of the organization of labor. It checks this 
rotation by which a few men out of work cut down the pay of 
many who have work. Unions cause wages to be fixed, not 
by what some man who is helpless and needy may be willing 
to take, but by what a whole working force can be replaced 
for. If the union strikes and the mill is deserted, the few men 
who could be gathered together from the vicinity would not 
enable it to run. A large force would have to be secured ; and 
if this force could be had only by hiring men from other employ- 
ments, it could be had only for a rate of pay that more nearly 
corresponds with its productive power. If the employer, instead 
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of taking on his own terms the labor of a few hungry and 
unfortunate men, must hire on their terms men who have 
other employments open to them, he must pay something that 
is near to the natural rate of wages, as it is determined by the 
productive power of labor. 

What is true of a local organization of labor acting in a cir- 
cumscribed market is true of a national organization operating 
in a large country. Make the union big enough to include 
most of the workers in the country, and it can do in the large 
field what the small union did in its locality. It can put 
employers and employed on a certain strategic equality in 
their dealings. The great mass of capital will deal with a cor- 
respondingly great mass of labor, and the presence of men here 
and there out of work will not disastrously cut down the wages 
of the entire force. If a strike occurs on a national scale, and 
the employing corporation seeks an entirely new force of men, 
it must get them by hiring those who can command a rate of 
pay approximately that which their productive power merits. 

Without union, the rate of wages would fluctuate below its 
standard, like the wavy line below the line A B. 

A — — -?sr B 



Fig. 1. 

Men's actual pay might approach a fair rate again and again, 
only to fall away from it. With union the actual rate might 
vary about the fair one as the wavy line passes now above and 
now below the line A' B' of the second figure. 



Fig. 2. 

This assumes that no force is used by union workers in 
fighting off competing men. The freedom of every man to 
work where he pleases is respected. The men in mills are 
organized, and when they strike the mills are completely 
vacated ; but nothing is done to terrorize or injure new men 
who may come to run it. The power of the strike lies in the 
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fact that the union is large, and that outside of it trained men 
cannot be had in numbers sufficient to fill the places which are 
vacated, while even untrained men of good personal quality 
can be had only at a fair rate of pay. A purely economic 
power is thus at the disposal of the labor unions, and there is 
in the using of it nothing that savors of monopoly. What the 
men gain they gain by making competition fair instead of unfair. 
This gives us, however, only a starting point in the study 
of trade unions as they are and of strikes as they actually 
take place. The condition is not thus normal. While labor 
is incompletely organized the trade union is under a strong 
pressure impelling it to do more than merely strike for higher 
pay, in the confidence that good men from elsewhere cannot 
easily be had to occupy the vacated positions. At present men 
of fair quality can often be had for this purpose, and in threaten- 
ing and attacking these men strikers have the feeling that they 
are defending what is their own. Nothing would seem to be 
clearer than that working is an innocent act and that every 
man has the inalienable right to perform it. Attacking a 
man for working where he is wanted is certainly lawless, and 
the policy of permitting such attacks is, as we have said, sur- 
rendering to a sort of anarchism. Shall we apologize for this 
and try indirectly to legitimate it ? To some extent the public 
does tolerate it ; and the reason for this is, that it perceives 
that to allow " strike breakers " to be gathered from various 
parts of the country and brought to a section where a strike is 
pending, is to restore the condition from which workers were 
originally delivered by the formation of local unions. The 
general unions are not now large enough to accomplish by 
mere numbers their purpose of making it impossible to fill 
their places when they strike. If, thanks to cheap transpor- 
tation, a force can be made up of men who have been out 
of work and are needy, what they will take is no fair gauge 
of what labor can produce and ought to get. The public 
permits coercion to go to a certain length because in its 
" subliminal consciousness " it perceives that otherwise even 
organized labor cannot always appeal effectively to a natural law 
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of wages. What it can get may fall short of what it produces. 
Some perception of this fact is at the bottom of the half- 
recognized right of tenure which workmen claim in connection 
with their positions. The unionist feels justified in calling by 
a vile name a man who "takes his job." The right of this 
other man to work seems clear, and yet in the public mind 
there is a dim recognition of a property right in the position. 
Employers partly recognize this when they do not try to scale 
down wages to the lowest amount that men can be hired for. 
There is coming to be an established difference between what 
organized labor gets from successful employers and what idle 
men will take. This difference, if it is legitimate, affords a 
key to the solution of the problem of arbitration. We may 
assume, for the moment, that what needy men can be hired for 
is less than what labor normally produces, and that to make 
that abnormally low rate the standard of wages is to injure the 
entire working class. We may assume that a trade union which 
is not a powerful monopoly and does not sustain the pay of its 
members too far above this standard gets about what labor, of the 
grade that it represents, actually produces. We may further 
assume that a very powerful union, which limits the number of 
its members and successfully clubs off all competing labor from 
its field, may get wages that are distinctly above the natural 
rate as fixed by productivity. These assumptions rudely corre- 
spond with present facts, and the problem is how to avoid two 
intolerable conditions between which we are now choosing. 
If competition is allowed to work in the harsh form in which 
workers have learned to dread it, wages will be abnormally 
reduced ; while if it is prevented from so working by cudgels 
and brickbats, the result is a kind of anarchy on the civil side 
and, on the economic side, monopoly, by which a few workmen 
make gains at the cost of the many. What we actually have 
is a limited amount of anarchy on the one hand, and on the 
other monopoly which the public endures because it now has no 
way of reaching a certain result without it. 

Constituted, as courts of arbitration would be, of represent- 
ative laborers and employers, they would be in no danger of 
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establishing the lowest rate of pay for which men could be 
hired. If workmen, employers and the public now recognize 
the claim of union men to more than this amount, the courts 
will of course recognize it. They will not lay down the prin- 
ciple that the least that any man will take is the most that 
others can claim. On the other hand, will they sanction the 
"grabs" that some unions, by crude force, are able to make? 
That would be legalizing the quasi-robbery of one part of the 
working class by another. Would they apply independent and 
scientific tests to determine how much is produced by labor of 
each grade and announce decisions based on the result ? They 
would clearly be unable to do this, since there is available no such 
extensive economic laboratory as tests of this kind would require. 
The only laboratory available is actual working society, and by 
the aid of this a court could arrive at a fair result. It could, 
for example, ascertain what is the average pay of labor that is 
efficiently organized and yet is not monopolistic, and it could 
make this amount the general basis of its awards. It might treat 
as legitimate a certain difference between the pay of union labor 
and that of other labor, while setting a reasonable limit on the 
amount of this difference. Courts of arbitration could ascertain 
whether a particular union is or is not building a fence about 
its field of labor and arbitrarily excluding men who have a 
natural right to enter it. In short, they could invoke that com- 
mon-law principle which is destined to be the sheet anchor 
of every state in the turbulent sea which modern industrial 
conditions create, the principle, namely, that monopoly is every- 
where contrary to public welfare : conceding to unions all that 
they can gain without becoming monopolies the courts could 
deny to them whatever can be had only through the principle 
of exclusion and extortion. This could be done by taking as 
the standard on which awards shall be based the rates of pay 
that men generally get by the aid of unions that put no artificial 
barrier in the way of the natural movements of labor. Under 
such a system as is here suggested there would still be a mar- 
ket for labor, and in that market wages would be adjusted by a 
play of natural forces. Competition would be greatly modified, 
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but it would not be extinguished, and free contracts between 
employers and employed, without any resort to tribunals, would 
in most cases adjust rates of pay. 

The system of arbitration under which New Zealand has 
had six years of peace precludes monopoly at the outset, as 
an antecedent condition of the adjudication. It provides that 
membership in the unions shall be freely granted to all who 
are competent to practice the crafts. We shall have to 
choose, in the end, between a system that in some way insures 
this result and one that relies on arbitrarily excluding men from 
trades for which they can easily fit themselves, — a system 
which, carried far enough, would fence one attractive avenue 
after another against young men in search of employment and 
force them into the crowded remainder of the industrial field, 
where the so-called " iron law of wages " would operate in all 
its severity. A genuine proletariat, living on the brink of 
starvation, is the natural result of allowing many trades, after 
completing their organizations and extending them over the 
whole country, to put arbitrary limits on the number of men 
who are allowed to learn and practice the crafts. An aristoc- 
racy of labor is admirable in so far as it is based on personal 
superiority, but far otherwise when it is based on exclusion and 
when it involves the creating of a hopeless proletariat. 

The public will soon find, if it has not already found, that 
legitimating the system of taking possession of a field of labor 
and holding it by force will disturb the action of the natural 
law of wages in a new and disastrous way. The union may 
both restrict its numbers and limit the work which a member 
is allowed to do. It may thus turn young men into other fields 
of employment, crowd those fields and make nominal wages low, 
while at the same time it makes its own products dear and so 
reduces the real pay of every worker who has to buy any of 
them. The really natural standard of pay lies between the 
amount that idle men may here and there consent to take and 
the amount that a union which guards its monopoly by force 
may be able to extort ; and it lies at about the level of what a 
union that is extended and efficient but not monopolistic can 
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get. The standard that is so indicated would be one which 
well-constituted courts would recognize. They would not give 
the smallest amounts that would be accepted by destitute men 
nor the largest amounts that an exclusive union might extort, 
but would rather give about what men in a normal union could 
produce and get ; and there is little doubt that in thus acting 
they would keep the pay of labor at least as near its natural 
level as it now is. They would afford some approach to the 
state in which the shoemaker would get his fair share of the 
value of the shoes made in the mill that employs him, in which 
miners would get a fair share of the value of coal and weavers 
a just portion of the value of cloth. 

Such a regime would put a premium on the formation of 
unions and would probably cause them to be greatly extended. 
That is a result eminently to be desired. Fighting against 
the extension of union is fighting against what is inevitable and 
highly desirable. If unions were formed in every employment, 
if they admitted to their membership all qualified applicants 
and if they were incorporated and financially responsible, there 
would be little difficulty about adjusting the rate of pay in any 
trade. What responsible unions would generally get would be 
a fair rate of pay, and tribunals of arbitration under such a 
regime would have a comparatively easy task. There would be 
little trouble in ascertaining what rate is fair. Such a regime is 
still in the future ; at present we are offered the choice between 
wages adjusted by irregular force and wages adjusted by the 
action of some kind of tribunal. Sooner or later we shall choose 
the more regular method, and whoever perceives the drift of 
recent events will be apt to say that it should be sooner rather 
than later. Wages kept down by the hardest action of com- 
petition we shall not tolerate. Wages sustained by crude force 
we are, within limits, tolerating. As between courts and mobs 
we are relying on mobs, but this is only because we have not 
ourselves proved the efficacy of courts. The evidence is in 
favor of their efficacy, and there is little doubt that we shall 
ultimately have them. 

John Bates Clark. 



